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decisions are taken by rather wooden, rule-of-thumb meth-
ods. Most citizens who feel aggrieved because of some official
action which affects them believe that their case is unusual and
should have exceptional treatment. The official can only
reply that he has obeyed the instructions of his superiors, who
have laid down a definite procedure for cases of that kind.
The system also accounts for the length of time govern-
ment departments often take to deal with cases that are in any
way out of the ordinary. John Smith, let us say, may apply
for a licence to export radio equipment to Yugoslavia. A file
will be opened in the Ministry on John Smith's application
and will be passed up the hierarchy of the Ministry, accumu-
lating comments on its journey. It may conceivably, after a
lapse of several months, be submitted to the Minister for
decision. All this time John Smith will be growing more im-
patient, fearing that his application has been forgotten.
It is inevitable that in a system in which Ministers can
be questioned in Parliament about the mistakes of the most
junior official, there should be a greater degree of care and
caution than would be found in similar circumstances in
privately-owned enterprises.
The faults most commonly enumerated are over-devotion
to precedent; remoteness from the rest of the community,
inaccessibility, and faulty handling of the general public;
lack of initiative and imagination; ineffective organization
and misuse of manpower; procrastination and unwillingness
to take responsibility.26
It is natural that the most valued public officials should
appear to be those who can be relied upon not to make mis-
takes which might embarrass their chief. It is difficult for an
official to be enterprising; it pays to be cautious. In course of
time the official is in danger of coming to regard the official
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